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iog^the places chiefly visited by trading vessels.*^ — Voyages of 
discovery were occasionally undertaken by the Romans, but 
they were not directed io commercial objects. Under Au- 
gfustas, a fleet explored the coasts of the north sea, as far as 
Scaw, the most northern point of Denmark : but the dhief 
object in view was to ascertain the extent of Germany, the 
conquest of which was contemplated. The celebrated voy- 
age of discovery round the Bfitish islands, under Agricola, 
had similar objects in view. It may be noticed, that in the 
fceign of Kero, the first allusion to London occurs ; which is 
pointed out by Tacitus,t as eminently distinguished for mer- 
chandise and commerce. H — • 



SENTIMENTAL RAMBLES IN ULSTER; 

jDuring a Week's Satuznalia, in the Summers of I8S3 and ii: by J. M.', Schoolmaster 
io the Parish of DfumsaiUach. 

No. IL— ARUAGH— THE ABBEY: 

Tristrem Shandy observes, in bis life and opinions, that 
" when a man sits down to write a history, though it be but 
the History of Jack Hickerthrift or Tom Thumb: he knows 
no more than his heels what lets and confounded hiader- 
ances, he is to meet with in his way." As a sentimental tra- 
veller, I find niyself much in the same situation. Like the 
historiographer, I have various " accounts to reconcile; 
anecdotes to pick up; inscriptions io make out ; stories to 
weave in, and traditions to sift;" but, thank God, " no per- 
sonages to call upon ; no panegyrics to paste up at this door, 
nor pasquinades at that." From all these latter circum- 
stances, I am even more exempt than the man and his mule, 
tto borrow another illustration from the same right merry 
Author) who drives his course straight forward from Rome 
to Loretto ; I have not even a mule to care for. I would not 
however, have it supposed, that I am one of those solitary 
isolated beings, who, in utter contempt of the animals of the 

* The Author of ifats work is not imowii. Some have ascribed it to Arrian, and 
ethers to different early writers ; but, it is most probable, that the author, whoever he 
may be, was an Egyptian Greek, a navii^torand amerchaDton the Red Sea. Itcontains 
a very accurate description of the harbours, coasts, &c. of that sea, as far as the south- 
•tn rattremity of India, which is either given from actual observation, or from well au- 
thenticated accounts of others. It may be observed, that under the term Eiythrean Lea, 
^e author comprehends that part of the ocean between Africa and India, and apparently 
the Bay of Sengal. He afiinns also, that the " unexplored ocean extends south till ft 
joins the Atlantic." This is an important fact, and one, which if it had been su0ai» 
cntly attmded to, might have led to some of the discoveries et later times. 
+ Anna! 1. 14, c, SS. 
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same species they are forced to herd with, stalk sullenly 
through the crowd " among them but not of them." On 
the contrary, I have adopted the maxim of the old man in 
Terence : — " Homo sum et humani nihil a me alienum pufo." 
1 take an interest in the affairs of my neighbours ; and I love 
to see them happy even in folly. But with as much modesty 
as is requisite in this " Age of Bronze," I would wish to in- 
sinuate by Ibis affectation of recklessness, my own indepen- 
dence of principle and unbiassed rectitude of opinion. Heir 
to a plentiful fortune (I was left the whole world for an in- 
heritance) I can have no inducement to soak up, as Shake- 
speare has it, the face of any man ; and I am too fond of ray 
own opinion, to part with it for that of another. 

Though I made it a point to pass three days in the Episco- 
pal metropolis of Ireland, and though I visited all " the 
Lions" of the place, my observations have been too much on 
the surface of things, to afford any satisfactory information. 
The truth of the matter is, that except an hour's lounge in the 
library, or an occasional saunter in the grave-yard, there are 
few circumstances connected with my sojonrn there, which 
have taken any lasting hold on my recollection. Instead of 
staring about with idle curiosity in the streets, with Stuart's 
History under my arm — I climbed, with a small volume of 
bis poems in my pocket, to the " pine-crown'd hill of Mor- 
na," to enjoy the noble and extensive prospect. And should 
it ever be my lot to be there again of a fine summer's evening, 
I would rather resume my mossy seat, and look aronnd on 
the rich variety of hill and dale, that in undulating circles 
adorns the landscape, and watch the lights and shadows grow- 
ing mellower and fainter, until the whole clair-obseure, blended 
in all its softness and purity, at last mingles with the hues of 
heaven ; where the blue lights of the mountain, and the dim 
waters of the lake, are scarce distinguishable from the clouds. 
I would rather look at these, I repeat, at the twilight hour, 
and " chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy," than dissipate 
by a minuter investigation, the illusions that distance and 
romance can throw over the dullest prospect. Were I there 
on the market evening, I would rather look down on the 
handsome houses of the neat little city ; its gravelled walks 
and well-flagged foot-ways; and contemplate from a distance, 
the bustling regularity of its immense mart, than find, on a 
closer inspection, that alt this good order is the result of that 
despotism so common in franchised towns, and which I most 
heartily detest in theory, how beneficial soever it may be in 
practice. Most sincerely do I wish I had asked for no other 
njionument of Robinson, than the splendid library,, in which 
more than twelve thousand volumes have been thrown open 
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to the world, by the princely muDificence of that generou» 
Prelate. I wonid not then have undergone the mortification 
of being shown, in a corner of the Cathedral, a pftltry bust, 
which, although in spite of its broken nose it reflects consid- 
erable credit on the artist, is at once a monument of some 
beggarly relative's parsimony, and of the utter ingratitude of 
a place, which this singular man raised from a few mud 
cabins, to a handsome and populous city. 

Moreover, should a simple and nameless traveller ever 
wander that way, I would advise him to be content with the 
view of the palace and its grounds, as they are seen in fine 
perspective from the Observatory Hill. From the leads of 
the Cathedral also, he may command an almost bird's eye 
view of the demesne, with its groves, terraces, and pleasure 
grounds, rising in all the luxuriance of an English landscape; 
and this, without exposing himself to a repulse at the gate, or 
perhaps running the risk of a prosecution for felony, as I did. 

I bad made application at the porter's lodge for admittance, 
but being able to show no other business than mere curiosity, 
I received a denial. As the grounds had been church pro- 
perty ever since St. Patrick lived in Na Fearta, I tried what 
the offer of money would effect; but the man was too honest, 
or I was not rich enough to bribe him. However, as I hap- 
pened at the time to be seized with a sort of antiquarian 
mania, the ivyed ruins of an old Abbey proved too tempting 
a sight for my prudence to withstand. In less than half an 
hour, I was sitting by the Well of St. Bride, panting for 
breath, and rubbing a sprained ankle. After slaking my thirst 
at this fount of the sweetest water I ever drank, and blessing 
the bones of the good little Saint at whose prayer it is said 
first to have flowed, I sauntered down the avenue which led 
to the Abbey. In spite of my puritanic principles, I felt a 
sort of religious awe, and looked with something like reve- 
rence on the ivy-clasped walls of the ruined pile, and on the 
shattered shafts of its fine Gothic windows, which, in many 
places, bore the traces of that calamitous fire, with which, 
says Camden, " The church and city of Armagh were so 
foully defaced by the rebel Shane O'Neale, that they lost all 
their ancient glory ; and nothing remaineth at this day but a 
few wattled cottages, with the ruinous walls of a monastery, 
priory, and the primate's palace." I sat down on a broken 
tomb-stone, (for even within the last fifty years this place had 
been used as a borying-ground,) and was about to fall into a 
most delightful train of musing on the mutability of human 
things, when my reverie was broken in upon most unceremo- 
niously. It was not the rustling flight of several hundred 
little birds I had roused from their Inrkiog places among the 
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ivy, and wbiob risiDgr over my head almost darkened thtflilt ; 
nor the wild scream of some herons, which the Qoise of these 
little flatterers had awakened from their nests, on the topa of 
the tall trees that cr&wn the terrace walk. It was none of 
these somewhat poetic interruptions that disturbed me ; but 
the vile unromantlc clamour of ahnge sow, vainly endeavour- 
ing to keep the peace among a litter of young ones! I started 
np, and examining the other side of the ruin, I found it 
tenanted by a round score of stall-fed oxen, swine innumer- 
able, and all sorts of live stock. These, though they may be 
as nseful animals in their day and generation as any of the 
old drones that once inhabited these cloisters, could form no 
groupe in either fore or back ground of the grand picture of 
romance which I was mentally sketching. I left off my em- 
ployment in much the same blessed temper as the irritated 
pedagogue in the play, when be declares, that were be In 
school, " he would 6og right and left about him." Now, by 
the immortal memory of John Knox, Were the Abbey still 
looking down in all its monastic grandeur, and were I skulk- 
ing round its cmifine* the meanest ef its serfs, I would render 
just as much internal homage to a good looking bullock as to 
any of its inmates. Indeed, with the exception of Paschal, 
and one or two other, I hav» little respect for any shaven 
head that ever wore a cowl f not even exempting the old 
Royal dotard whom Robertson makes such a fuss about, be- 
cause, forsooth, he preferred the amusement of pulling the 
Friars of St. Justus oat of their beds at four in the morning, 
to that of disturbing the peace of Europe. But there was an 
air of desolate and ruined majesty in all I had first looked at, 
that excited feelings of pity and veneration : and I could not 
bear to associate them with the common place ideas which the 
innocent brutes unconsciously excited. 

As the following traditionary tale is intimately connected 
with these ruins, it is here offered without further apology : — 

SHANB DTMAS' DAUGHTER. 

It was the eve (rf'boly Su Bride, 

The Abbey bells were ringing. 
And Uie meek-ey'd nuns at eventide. 

The vesper hymns were singing. 

Alone, b^ the well of good St. Bride, 

A novice fair was Icneeling; 
And there seem'd not o'er her soul to glide, 

One " shade of earthly feeling." 

For ne'er did that clear and ^nted well, 

Beflect from its crystal water, 
A form more fair than the shadow that fell, 

Ftom O'Niall's lovely daughter. 
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Her eye mis bright as the blue conguft, 

AM bwming with derotion j 
Her bosom fair as the foam on the ware 

Of £rm'8 ralliog ocean. 

Yet O ! forgive her that starting (en i 

From home and kindred riven. 
Fair Kathleen, many a long, long year, 

Must be the &ixie of Heaven. 

Her heads were told, and the moonligbt thone 

Sweetly on Callan Water, 
"When her path was crossed by a holy HUH j— 

" Benediqlte, fair daughter !" 

fair Kathleen storted-n-well did tb» know— 

O what will not love discove* ! 
Her country's scourge, and her father's foe,— 

'Twas the voice of her Saxon lover. 

" Raymond !"-<-' Oh hush, my K»thieen dear, 

< My path's beset with danger ; 

' But ca^ not, love, those laolcs of fear 
• Upon thy dark-hair'd stranger. 

' My red roan (iteed 's in yoo Culdee grovek 

< My barX is out at sea, lave! 

' My boat is moored in the ocean cove ;— 
' Then haste away with me, love. 

< My father has fworn toy hand ^haU be 

■ To Sidney's daughter given; 
' And thine, to-morrow, will aiibr thee 

' A sacrifice to Heaven. 

' But away, my love, away with me! 

' The breeze to the west is blcfwing; 
' And thither, acfoss the dark blue sea, 

' Are England's bravest going,* 

' To a land, where the breeze from the orange bowen, 

' Comes over the Snle's sorrow, 
< Like the light-wing'd dreams of kis early hours, 

' Or his hope of a happier morrow. 

* And Diefe, In some valley's loneliness, 

' By wood and mountain shaded, 
' We'll live in the light of wedded bliss, 

' TiU the lamp oflife be faded. 

' There, never the holiest ties of life 

' By tyranny were riven ; 
' Nor bigotry raised the dagger ^nife, 

< To stab— through love ^Heaven. 

' Then thither with me, my Kathleen, By I 

' The storms of life we'll weather, 
' TiU in bliss beneath the western sky, 

' We live, love, die together.!'— 

« Die Saxon now !"— At that fiend like yell 

An hundred swords are gleaming ; 
Down the bubbling stream from the tainted w«U, 

His heart's best blood is streamii^* 

In vain does he doff the hood so white. 
And vain bis falchion flashing : 

• AttuiUnt to the Bettlement cf Vijg^ia, by Sir Walter Raltigh. 
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Five monkish brands through his corselet bright. 
Within his heart are clashing > 

His last groan echoing through the grove, 

His lite blood on the water. 
He dies, thy first and thy only love, 

O'Niall's hapless daughter ! 

Vain, vain, was the shield of that breast of snow ! 

In vain that eye beseech'd them : 
Through his Kathleen's heart, the murderous blow, 

Too deadly aimed, has reach'd him. 

The spirit fled with the red red blood. 

Fast gushing from her bosom :— . 
The blast of death has blighted the bud 

Of £rin's loveliest blossom \ 

• • • • 

'Tis morn; — in the deepest doubt and dread. 

The gloomy hours are rolling ; 
No sound save the requiem from the dead. 

Or knell of the death-bell tolling. 

'Tis dead of night : — not a sound is heard. 

Save from the night wind sighing ; 
Or the mournful moan, of the midnight bird. 

To yon pale planet crying. 

Who names the name of his murder'd child ? 

What fq^ears to the moon are glancing ? 
'Tis the vengeful cry of Shane Dymas wild,* 

His bonnacht-men advancing. 

Saw ye that cloud o'er the moonlight cast, 

Pire from its blackness breaking ? 
Heard ye that cry on the midnight blast,— 

1 he voice of terror shrieking ? 

'Tis the fire from Ardsaillach'sJ' willow'd height, 

Tower and temple falling ; 
'Tis the groan of death, and the cry of fright 

From monks for mercy calling ! 

• For «n aecoant of thli fierce but bigh^ouled chieftain, see Stuart's Hiatorlcal Mcnioln of tha 
aty of Armagh. 
f '* The height of Willows," the ancient name of Armagh. 



THE NATURALIST. 

No. IV. 

ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, IN CONNEXION WITH THEIR HABITS. 

The genus Jifus contains nearly fifty spedes. The Nor- 
way Rat, (Mm* Decumanus) fe?d principally on fruit and 
grain, but also kill youngt hares, partridges, and fowls, and 
on entering a hen house destroy more than they can eat. In 
November they join in troops, and enter barns, doing im- 
mense injury to the grain. The old males, however, remain in 
their holes in the fields, and lay up heaps of acorns, beech- 
mast, &c. Pennant remarks that this species, since their appear- 



